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The ir^fluence of social class dtustudents' entrance to graduate and 



professional school was examined by analyzing .data from a large longitudinal 
sample. Students who did not go on to further study tended to come from less 
affluent and less well educated'N^nulies , while students who went to profes- 
sional schools came from wealthier and better educated families. Students 
from wealthier families pursued advanced study more frequently than others, 
even when undergraduate gfades were controlled. Students from wealthier * 
homes were also more likely to follow through with their senior plans for 
advanced s,tudy, especially in law^ and medicine. 
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* * ^ . 

Is there any. truth in Sarte's remarkr that the Ph.D. is given in America as 
a reward for havir;.g a wealthy f.ather andJnO .opinions? The effects of social 
class and income have been related to thoi attendance of college during the 
undergraduate years- in many studies* The^/studies show that lower family 
income and I,ower class origins seem to lea^ to a lower attendance rate than 
would be expected on the basis of ability /(Clark, 1964; Baird, 1976). Do these " 
factors also influence attendance and re/ention in graduate school? Earlier- 
research, such as Davis (196^, showed that students with higher socioeconomic 
backgrounds more often- planned to enter advanced stud^t immediately. Miller 
(1963) followed the same students a year later, and foand that students' family 
backgrounds did not appear to have much effect on the implementation of their 
plans for attendance in.\graduate or professional school. Grigg (1965) reached 
similar conclusions. However, there is little recent information about the 
extent to which social class influences attendance in graduate or professional 
school. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze information from a 'large , recent 
sample of college seniors, \^/ho were followed-up a year later to answer three 
questions? (1) Do- students from low SES backgrounds attend gradCiate and 
professional school as frequently as students fjiom high SES backgrounds d,o?;>. 
(2) Does th^ influence of soc'ial class vary by l^vel of academic ability?; 
and (3) Among seniprs who plaiVned to continue their education the next year, 
does sociaX. class influence th$ pxtent\ to which students follow tlirough with 
their plans? ^ . 

Data sources . The data for this study comes from a follow-up of a 
national survey pf a sample of eo'^llege seniors who replied to a questionnaire, 
The College Senior Survey, in the spring of 1971 (Baird, Clark, & Hartnett, 
•1973). ' Some 7,734 seniors in 94 colleges across the country were followed up 
in late spring of 1972 to determine their activities. Analyses indicated the 
sample included proportionately sli^h^tly fewer minority students t:li<in did the 
nonrespojidents , but the sample did not seem to be biased in any other way, and 
included an extremely wide variety of students. 

The Senior Survey c^^red a great deal of biographical, personal, atti- 
"tudinal and educational innprmatipn about students, including their spfecitic 
plans for study the next year (Baird, ^Giark, & Hartnett, 1973). The follow-up ^ 
^ questionnaire ascertained students' edu&ational and vocational activiti^^^i 
including their specific fields of s tudy\ (Ba ird , 1974). 

Method s To answer the first question ^bove, the simfle frequencies and 
percentages of students from families .of differing incomes and parental educa- 
tion in each form of postgraduate activity were compared. To answer- the second 
question, the percentages of students with differing family incdmes and differing 



grades who were in^;some form of postgra|Buaf e educatiorj. were (galculated. " To 
answer the third question, we compared ^the percentages of students from different 
SES groups who had planned to pursue*- graduate or prof ession^JP education in ^ 
specific fields who y^ere actually doing so a year later. The overall percentages 
of those who had plai;iried to pursue adyanced study,. 'whq were in some form of 
advanced stiic^y were s^lso cbmpared. Standard survey compairifeo'rv techniques 
(Simon, 1971) were us^ed in all analyses'. " 

' ' ^ Result;^ ^ . < 

The SES of students' families, as measured by parenttiLf education and 
income, was related to students* po&^t'graduate .activities shown in Table 1.' 
Oh each measure, s£jt^dents^ who worked, married, or entered e+ie military service 
tended .to come f rom \^atively low SES families, graduate ' students from slightly 
ly-gher SES families , >|^ijd law "^nd medical students frojn the highest SES families. 
This' general pattern mVi-f^je^'^ ^il^o held for men n'nd wbmun in the various 

groups, ^^^t is easy that the capacity of filmilies to suppo^rt their 

childreii^would be rela^Wo their educational careers and that well-educated 
parents would have-high\N|^ fpr their children. In fact, one might 

have expected the dif f e^^ees to be even greater consider ing . the impor;:ance of 
these viiriables at earli«^aducation decisipn, points (e.g., Sewell, 1971). 

The extent of the inf'M^ SQclal class -compared to that of academic 

success can-be^seeA in X^bi(1^^42 . Althdu^gh the relationship is complex, it is 
clear that students from we^M^^hier are more Ukcly to attend 

graduate or professional scf\«61, what;ever th^eiV grades. Although the 'students 
from the homes with lowest inftpmes a'l^e more (^li-gible for scholarshipsv and loan>^ 
than their wealthier, classma'o^k, these. a|ds could not overcome t^heir families 
lack of resources. FoT^jiampMV among the B+ students, those from the wealthi- 
est^ families-were nearly twice\4& likely to attand graduate or professional 
school than those from the poo re^t^ homes. /\mong the A to A+ students, students 
from families with income^ oT'$\q^00O or'more were^half ap.ain as likely to 
go on to advanced study as students frd(n families with -incomes of $5,000 to 

ID may surprise some readers \o tf ind that so many s l udcn ts> wi tfi andor- 
gr'aduate grades of.C an< below and 'c-h/ wv^re attending ^^raduato or professional 
.school. Although soma of 'these students were actuaj^y in nonacademic and' 
technical schools, and other were ifi undemandii^g fields, a "surprising number 
were in regular academic programs Some of^ these students had attended very 
selective undergraduate schools, and pthers had 'high test scores although they 
had. not put forth' the effort neede'd to^get.good grades as undergraduates'. 

^ ' '' - *" * 

Do students from families ofjl'di efferent Income-and echicnt M)iu^l levels 
follow through witli their plans •^6 tWe yjame extent? ^Overall, our calculatidns 
indicated that students from nior| paivj^eged backgrounds are more likely to he 
in the field they had planned tofen^eK^ \and they wercvmore likely to be in some 
form of , advanced study. The' ovoralwhat'es mask some important differences^^ 
between fields , however. Sxude'rits ^om wealthier homqs implemented their plans 
to attend medical school cons i^jbVably more often thaiVj^fudents from poor liomes. 
Although the same was generalli«' tr^e fgr law, the figdves sngggst that the 
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students in the lowest income category may have'more aq^esg tp financial aid 
than students from middle-income or up-per-income families . ■ To some degree . \ 
this may be due to special scholarship programs for minority students. In 
contrast, family income was not particularly related ^ci stud^ents' implementa- 
tion of their plan 'in graduate' fields. " • 

Beyond pai*ental income and education, the degrep of • f-amily encouragemei/t 
of advanced study was strikingly ' diffe,rent for students with different post- 
college careers. Compared to -other students, the seniors who did not continue 
to adva^nced study were less often encouraged to go on by their parents. Th*e 
students who went to graduate sChool reported considerably more ehcouragQment 
and students who studied law or medicine reported even ftiore encouragement. 

Discussion 

We found that the traditional obstacles to students iX^V^ poor ba'ckgrounds 
still seem to exist to some degree. Less privileged studefnts ,planned to con- 
tinue their educations a little less often than more privileged students, and 
when they did planl to go on, they did not as aft erl follow* through witli tlieir 
plans. The advantage of the more privileged was srrongest in the professional 
.fields of medicine/, law, and business. 'Despite recent advances, the need for 
financial aid, c^nseling and information about low, cost programs remains, 
particularly in ttiV fore costly professional programs. Perhaps there simply 
ne^^s to be more aid available, or at least more made accessible. In analyses 
feported elsewhere (Baird, 1974), we' found that graduate and professional 
students strongly agreed that some improvements*in financing should ^be made. 
They would favor "something like the Yale plan," by which students would pledge 
some percentage of their future incomes to meet thefr prei^ent ne^eds, an'd 
package arra^ngements of scholarships, loans, and jobs. They would like to see 
more emphasis on need in awarding scholarships ^and assistantships . They would 
like to see tuition lowered. All of these results suggest that graduate and 
professional school students would like to see greater and more readilv avail- 
able financial aid so they could pursue their studies without financial stress. 
Perhaps a hational aid ♦program, something like the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant program at the undergraduate level could bp developed at tlie 
graduate level. However, given the current disenchantment with higher 
education, this appears unlikely in tsj^e immediate future. 
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Table 1 



, SES Characteristics Students Pursuing Different Aqfivities After Co'lleg, 



Characteristic 



; Father* s educdtion ' 

Less ^than. high school diploma 
High school 
Some coUej|e j 
College graduation 
Graduate orlprofessional degre? 

, Mother's education ' / 
Less than high school, diplonia 
' High school 
Some college ; 
College graduation 
GradOate or professional degree 

Family income 

Less than $5,000 

$5,000 CO $7,999 . .. 
' $8,000 to $11,995 , 

$12,00&to'?19'999 




Post-Graduation Activity 

■^^^ISf ^°'^* Medical 

LviiP Marriage Humanities Phys.. Science Science School School 



Other Prof. 
School 



$20,000 or more;,? 



18 
40 
20 
'l^ 
6 



6 

10 
24 
26 
21 























: 20 ■ 


15' 




15 


19 


' 8 


11 ' 


16 * 




. 23 


23 




23 


20 


22 




24, 


.11, 




20 




18 


/ 18 


1^ 






h 


18 


19 




19 


19 


22* 




21 . 


'■11 


23 

• 


72 


a 


25 


24 


, 30 


35 


21 


■ 13 


17 


10. 




12 


15 




6 


10 


43 


'26 


35 




35 


34 


31 


34 


3B 


,22/ 


. I' 


23 




21 


23 


',24 


25 


22 




' 26 


2U 




21 


7(1 




ij 


lo 


.8 


■ , 7' 


11 




11 


8 


10 


10 


11' ■ 


■5 


7 


6 




4 


5 


3 


2 


5 


12 


6 


} 




10 


7 


■ ^ 4 


4 


9 


19 


20 


18 




•21 


>20' 


12 


16' 


19 


33, 


t 27 


24 




31 


•■ 24 


26 


26 


28 


19 . 


23 


27 




24 


30 


43 ^ 


41 


• 28 
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^Percentage of Students from Families with Different Incom^as 
Enrolled in Graduate or Professional School 
, IV According to Undergraduate Grades 



Fciniily Income 


C; Below 


C+ 


B 


B+ 


'Less than $5,000 


19 


21 


29 


30 


'$5,000 to $7,999 


12 

9 


23 


: 26 


31 


$8,000 to $.11,999 


9 • 


13 . 


35 


37 


$12,000 to $19,999 " 


10 


21 


AO 




$20,000 and more 


10 


26 


Al 


56 



A to A+ 
54 
A 6 ^9 
56 
60- 
68 




